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PERSONNEL AND ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS 
IN THE SMALL CITIES 

(2,500 to 10,000 population, 1924-25) 


Chapter I 

INTRODUCTION 


WHY THE STUDY WAS UNDERTAKEN 


This study has boon undertaken as a step pre)|pinary to the de- 
velopment of a satisfactory system of school accountinf; for the 
smaller cities. It was undertaken because, in making an intensive 
study of the school accounting. systems in a number of small cities, it 
was foimd that there is a wide variation in practice in the duties j)er- 
formed by different school officers. It was impossible to find two 
.school systems in cities of 2,500 to 10,000 imputation in five different 
States whei;c the functions performed by a given scbool officer were 
e.xactly those assigne<l the officer with identical designation in an- 
other city .system. The organization and personnel of the different 
, school systems vary greatly. The need for standard terminology to 
designate the different members of the personnel staff became appar- 
ent. It seemed a fruitless task to attempt to set U[) a comprehensive 
interlocking system of school accounting, designating this record and 
that report to be made by the various officers, until the most typical 
practice could be determined with reference lo what duties are most 
commonly performed by members of the school .personnel in the dif- 
ferent cities. 


Findings are based upon facts submitted by .superintendents of 
.schools in 836, or 41 per cent, of the 2,050 cities in the United States 
with 2, .500 to 10,000 population.^ 

The North, including New England, Middle Atlantic, east North 
Central, and west North Central States, is represented by 693 cities; 
the South, including South Central, South Atlantic, and west South 
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ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS IN SMALL CITIES 


Central States, is represented by 140 cities; and the West, whicli in- 
cludes the Mountain and Pacific States, yielded 103 returns. 

The data presented in this report are based upon answers to l‘2:i 
s])ecific (picstions; 21 pertaining; to the or<;ani/.ation and special 
phases of the educational system. 72 pertaininj; to the personnel, and 
34 pertaininjj: to tlic location of records and offices. 

QUESTIONS THE STUDY ATTEMPTS TO ANSWER 

The data presented in the report of this .study attempt to answer 
four types of (juestions pertaining; to school systems in cities with 
2,500 to 10,000 population. 1'hese (pie.stions l elate to — 

f 

A. The prevalonoo of various tjT>PR of district and internal school system 
or^imizatinns. 

H. The iK.'rsonnol responsihle for the artunl i)orf()rmanre of 72 diitios of 
major importance in tlie conduct of the scliools. 

C. The duties wlddi varlou.s meinbiTs of the scIhm)! iHTsonuel pi'rform. 

1>. Ihe l(M'ation of the otiices of members of the school hoard and adiiiiiiistru- 
tive staff. 

The tindin^rs relating to the.se Tour points for 830 cities, or 41 per 
cent of all cities of this size in the Cnited States, establish what the 
prevalent practice i.s and should form the basis for the first step 
toward desirable standardization. 
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Chapter 1 1 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOLS 


ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 

Table 1 shows the number ami per cent of smaller and larger sys- 
tems that are organized as various admini.strativc units. Heading the 
bottom row of figures for the United State.s, it is seen that there 
are about twice as many con.solidations in the snmller cities as in the 
larger. The percentage of consolidations in the smaller cities is 27, 
in the larger 10. The percentages of the smaller and larger systems 
that are included in the county unit organization are about the same, 
25 |)cr cent for the smaller and 21 per cent for larger. The number 
of cities in the classification “some other type” is undoubtedly 
largely compo.scd of the district unit organization. The numbers 
and percentages of systems organized as parts of various administra-> 
tive units for both groups of cities together is al.so sliown in Table 1. 
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Table 1. — Adminiiitrative unit of 739 small dtp school system* 


Si*ction of UDited States 


Srualter cities (2,fi00 to 4.990) 


Nupibor 


Administrative unit 



of cities 
report- 
ing 

County unit 

Consolidated unit 

Some other unit 

Number 

Pdr cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

N’orih 

29fl 

59 

20 

79 

27 

158 

53 

{>!>uth . 

79 

37 

49 

18 

23 

21 

28 

Wcil V 

58 

14 

24 

15 

26 

29 

50 

rmltnl Static 

430 

no 

25 

112 

27 

208 

48 


Larger cities (.*i,000 to 10,000) 


Section of United States 

Nuirdicr 
of cities 
report- 
ing 

Administrative unit 

County unit 

Consolidated unit 

Some other unit 

Number 

Per cent 

NumlH'r 

Per oeut 

Number 

Per cent 

North 

226 

30 

9 

31 

14 

175 

77 

Sniitfi . . 

48 

37 

77 

11 

23 

0 


WiM 

36 

8 

23 

7 

20 

20 

57 

rnilod StaUvs 

309 

65 

21 

49 

1 

.e 

195 

63 


Section of United States 


North. 

South 

WCNI 


United States. 


Smaller and larger cities 


Nimibor 
of cities 
roport- 


opoi 

ing 


ft22 

124 

03 


739 


Administrative unit 


County unit 1 

Consolidated unit 

Some other unit 

Number 

1 

Per cent , 

1 

1 ! 

Number 

Per cent 

Nunil>er 

Per cent 

79 

. 5 I 

1.0 

21 

333 

64 

44 

35 1 

41 

33 

39 

32 

22 

24 1 

22 

24 

49 

52 

145 

2.| 

ird 

23 

421 

56 


North 


South 


West 


Adminirfrofirc uni/3 ^ 

Total units loo 

Uounty units.. 15 

('onsoli listed a 

Other.-- ^ ik 



% 

too 

35 

33 

32 


//mm 


* 

100 

£ 


U|dted States 


i/tti//m 



Flo. I .—Per oeut of 739 small dties (3,500 to 10,00Q popolsUoii) which have Torious school district 

orKonlsAtlons 

r I 

Tliese facts are, however, more clearly shown in Fipire 1. Tt 
may be noted in Fipure 1 by ^mparin^f bars of the chart from left 
to right, that the cities embraced within the “ county unit ” are more 
than twice as prevalent in the South as in the North, that the number 
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of consolidated units in the three major sections of the country is 
about equal, and that ^he South is, of course, correspondingly low 
on “other types,” i. e., stnaller types of administrative units. Since 
one of the means for advancing the cause of equalized educational 
opportunity is the creation of larger units of administration, the 
other sections of the United States may well follow in this respect the 
example of the South. 

THE CONTROL OF THESE SCHOOLS 1 

That the local boaids of education should be financially independent 
in their control of the public schools has been . effectively chnm- 
l)ioned by such men as Strayer, Frasier, McGuughy, Cubberley, DeU 
fenbaugh, and others. Among leading educators the desirability of ! 
rclutive freedom of taxing ability for school boards is unquestioned. i 
The ratio of the cities relatively independent to those relatively de- 
pen<lent has been variously estimated from 50 to 80 and 90 per cent. 

Table 2 shows the situation in 800 small cities of the United 
States. 


Tabi-e 2 .— .Vwm&fT and per rent of SOO small citirs flnunciallif indrpefulcnt' of 
thdr muniripal yovernment in school affairs, lU2^-2~i 


flccllon.s of rnitod 

Smaller 

eitia«» (2,500 to 
4.\6ig) 


N’umlw 

cities 

.\iimbcr 

inde- 

pend- 

ent 

Per cent 
indt^- 
pend- 
ent 

Number 

cities 

North 

325 

241 

74 

187 

South 

H3 

55 

M 


West . 

63 

56 

89 

35 

United StiUfiS 

4Ul 


73 

250 


oil' (S,000 to 

lO.uviO) 


Number 

inde- 

pt*nd- 

enl 


135 

15 

35 


^^185 


Pt»r cent 
Inde- 
pend- 
ent 


72 

55 

100 


74 


Smaller and larger 


Number 

citlee 


568 

134 

OH 


800 


Number 

indi'- 

pend- 

eut 


428 

83 

91 


002 


Per cent 
indo- 
pend- 
ent 


75 

03 

93 


75 


The per cent for the larger group, 74 per cent (for all sectiono 
of the country taken together), compared with the per cent for 
the smaller group, 73 per qgpt (for all sections of the country 
taken together), indicates th4t the school systems in cities with 
6,000 to 10,000 population have freed themselves frdm the incubus 
of muxucipal control to a giwater extent than have the cities with 
2,500 to 4,000 population. In the citiw of both sizes the West is 
in the most desirable position of independence, the North next, 
ai^ the South last. The percentage of the grand total of the 800 
csity systems which are independent gives for the W^cst 93 per cent, 
the North 75 per cent, and the South 63 per cen^ It is seen, there- 
fore, that great progress has already been madi in all sections of 
the United States j but, because ipf the advantages which would ac- 
crue to education, both North and South can well afford to put 
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forth the necessary effort that will bring the number of independent 
cities in each section nearer to 100 per cent. 

Authorities in the field of e<lucational administration are even 
more completely agreed that in the superintendent of schools (or 
supervising principal) the board of education should find ifs chief 
school executive and in him should be lodged a large measure of 
executive control. He should be held, at the same time, to the 
fullest degree of administrative responsibility. Boards of education, 
in large as well as small cities, are relatively easily persuaded to 
turn over such control to their executive personnel in so far as this 
control pertains only to what they understand to be purely educa* 
tional matters. Boards are much more reluctant to give over to 
superintendents control of administrative functions relating to 
financial affairs. Strayer, at the Cincinnati convention of super- 
intendents in Februafy, 192.“), denounced the practice of attempting 
to segregate financial from educational affaii's. He said : 

The fetish of the efficiency of the buslnesij man has often operated to Inter- 
fere with sound principles of ndininlstmtlon. • • • To set up a sepnrnte 
business organization, with coordinate authority, Is to propose that the busi- 
ness nffnirs of the school system can he conducted without reference to the 
educational program which the .schoed.s are providing and In the furthering of 
whidi all administrative activities find their real significance.* 

That a real .separation such as this is impossible, on the face of it 
shoidd be readily apparent to any open-minded school board mem- 
ber. Such a meinlter can see, if he will, that the individuals who de- 
lermine what kind and in what amount educational e.xpcnditures 
shall be made are the oijly ones who really do determine educational 
policies. Wlpit such di.scriminating hoards really intend is that the 
6U|)orintcn(J At shall have no actual contn.l whatsoever. » 

That the hoards in the .smaller cities are rather willing to recog- 
nize this rightful authority of their chief school executives is clearly 
shown in the accompanying Table 3. 

Tahle 3.— .Vu»m6*t and per cent of xchool ffoardn in 7K7 ntieii irhich recognize 

the aupcHniendenI as leader in business as tccll as in educational affairs 


IRased on staUtmonto of superInIrndenbiT 


6«ctlon of Unitad 
8Ut«s 

Small! 

5f cities (2,500 to 
4.m> 

Larger dlioa (5,000 

10.000) ^ 

i 

Smaller and larger 

Num- 
ber of 
cUI^ 

Recog- 

niaa 

Per 

cent 

recoR- 

nlzing 

Num- 
ber of 
cities 

Rocog- 

nize 

Per 

cent 

recog- 

nizing 

1 

Num- 
ber of 
citlM 

1 

Recog- 

nize 

Per 

oeiJt 

recog- 

nizing 

North 

South. 

Went 

United Stotei 

SIfl 

81 

251 

70 

61 

70 

86 

00 

240 
/ 64 

87 

1 . 
! 

02 

80 

92 

1 

5M 

135 

00 

471 

113 

87 

86 

84 

00 

4M 

374 

82 

331 

207 

. w 1 

90 

787 

071 

85 

Import I>epartinrtit, of Suporlnteodence, CtnclDoatl, Ohlo^ Feb., 1025. Bonrint 
of Addreeeee and Procoedlnga, Nat Edn^ Aasoc,, Toii 03, p. 160. 
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ORGANIZATION OP SCHOOLS IN SMALL CITIES 

Executive authority <^d responsibility are granted by boards to 
superintendents in all sections of the country in about the same 
degree. In the North 85 per cent of the cities, in the South 84 i>er 
cent, ai^ in the West W per cent make the superintendent chief ex- 
ecutive.^ For 787 cities (2,500 to 10.0(K) people in entire Tnited 
States) 15 per cent of the boards deny this authority to their chief 
school employee. 

TYPES OF INTERNAL SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 

. Table 4 compares the prevalence of various systems ,of internal 
school organization in the two groups of cities. 

Table 4.— .Vuw;6cr and per cent of the cUirn hnvino Ihr the C-O, the 
and the 7-i type of internnl Kchnol orynnizitlimt 



1 



SmiUlrr r'ties (2, .‘MX) io i,\m) 



Rectloiin of UnitiHi 5?tatos 




Ty|K» t)f orKanizutinn 



) Number 







|4 



' of ritiea 

8-f 

6-.3-3 

6-6 

7 

4 


re(K)rtinK 







r 



i 

Num- 

Per 

Nuin- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 



ber 

a‘iit 

l)or 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

North 

m 

103 

70 

42 

15 

32 

12 

9 

3 

t^oulh * 

fV2 

10 

31 

10 

Iti 

8 

13 

25 

40 

Weal 

1 . 48 

32 

67 

13 

27 

2 

4 

1 

2 

Unit4Hl Slules... 

1 a8« 

1 

2ii 

113 

66 

17 

42 

11 

1 35 

9 

- 



larger cities (,1,000 

to 10,000) 



• 


1 

Tvix* of orgmiizjiiion 



Sections of United Btntrs 

Number 










of cities 

8-4 

fKl-.3 

6-6 

7-4 


reportiQg 











Num- 

Per 

Nura- 

Per 


Per 

Num- 

Per 



ber 

cent 

bfr 

cent 

DOT 

cent 

ber 

cent 

North 

IdO 

100 

63 

34 

20 

22 

13 

7 

4 

South f . 

00 

21 

30 

30 

29 

15 

22 

13 

19 

West 

28 

20 


fl 1 

22 

2 

7 

0 

0 

United States 

206 

147 


e0| 

1 


1 

— 

^16 

20 

7 


Hinallor and larger 


Soctions of United StaU« 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 

Type of organiiatlon 

8-4 

6-3-3 

6-6 

7-4 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

coot 

North 

445 

290 

67 

76 

17 

54 

12 

16 

4 

South 

131 

40 

90 

80 

23 

‘ 23 

18 

38 

39 

West 

76 

52 

60 

19 

25 

4 

6 

1 

1 

United States 

653 

.391 

60 

. JJ6 

^ 30 

81 

!3 

55 
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By inspection of (he peiv_ntn;£cs in the bottnrrt horizontal row 
of li^oires, it is seen that the 'y-4 type of internal scIuk)! or«,niriiza- 
tion is still the most cominc.i (yi)e in both the smaller, and lanmr 
pn)U[>s of cities, and that, of fho twQ j^mups, the 8~4 orpinization 
more common in the smaller j^roup. It is also seen Unit the 
and (M> types are lK>th more common in the larj^er cities. The 7-4 
or/.nmi/ji(ion, rather common in the South, is found more fie<|uentlv 
amon^r the smaller cities. Fi^r„pe 2 shows the same situation, namely, 
ty|)(‘s of internal school oi'fxanizatiom hy s(H*tions of the country, 

1 lie 8—1 type is found in (10 per cent of all cities of hotli jrroups, 
(*!> per cent^of (In* western (‘itii‘s, (17 per cent of the northei’u cities, 
and »!() per cent of the soutluu n cities. Tlie type is most eom- 


Norl fi 


South 


\\v<i 





Cniioa Sirtfas 


r 



Kb. 2. The T)rr cent of avi cihas Csnmil an«i large frgelhpr) whicti have various tjTies of ir^ernai .schotil 
s^slemorguiiiialions, tiy sections of the Initial States, \m 25 


inonly found in the A\est. It is the type of orefanization found in 
‘JO ptM* cent of the 0;VJ cities of the United States. The (V-O type is 
most frequently utilized in the South. It is foun<l in 12 per rent of 
all the (».')2 citie.s. ']'ho 7-4 type lack.s but 2 per rent of heino the iiH>st 
coinmonly utilized type of orfranization in the South. For the United 
Stages as a whole, however, it is found in only 8 per eent <if 052 cities 
leportin^. h rom these faots it is deduced that the most common type 
of internal school orjranization for all sections the omyitry is still 
tin* 8—4 type. However, there'is.a marked temlem'y', especially in the 
South arid North, toward innuffuration of the G-.‘J-0 type. 

SOME SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL FEATURES INCLUDED IN. SCHOOLS 

OF THE SMALLER CITIES 


Separate tables were prepared to show the situation with reference 
to the inchisioii of kindcrpirfens, evening schools, cafeterias, and 
_ other special featin-e.s of the school administrative organizations in 
tlui smaller cities. The.se are on file in the office of the hiief of (he 
. division of city ^h^ol administration, United State.s Hnreau of f^du-' 
cation. Figu^^^vhich was constructed from these tables, will bo 
u.scd as the basis ;for the following discussion. 

Kimlergartem . — Figure J(, section a, shows, that, o^tbe 817 cities 
reporting for U‘C United States as a whole, 283 cities, op 35 per cent, 
maintain kindergartens. The western section of the country ranks 
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highest in the maintenance of this special feature. About one-half 
(47 per cent) of these small western cities maintain klndergartena 
A little more than one-third (38 per cent) of the northern and only 
12 per cent of the southern cities include kindergartens in their system 
of^school organization. The variation between the smaller and 
larger city groups is slight except in the northern section of the 
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Fig. 3.-Tho per cent of the cities reporting which include In their Intemel syetem ofscbool organltatlons 
10 important 'si^al features ”-Vlndergnrtens, evening schools, special classes, oontlnuous census, 
eiementery and high school cafeterias, elementary and high school libraries and librarians, teilbooks and 
Imosportation furnished at public erpease 


I. nited States. A difference of 12 per cent is found in favor of the 
larger cities. , 

Evening echooh and special rW^.— Figure 3, section b, shows the 
practice relating to the maintenance of evening schools. As was 
found by Deffenbaugh » in 1914, these are largely for Americaniza- 
tion. By sections, including both the larger and smaller cities, the 
percentages of cities maintaining evening schools are: North, 24 


«■ 1: Smaller Cltlee," Bulletin of the Bureau ot 

1915, No. 44, p. 86. 
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per cent; South, 15 per cent; West, 33 per cent. Considering the 
prevalence of evening schools, by city-size groups, it is seen, as 
might well be expected, that in the case of all three sections of the 
country it is the larger cities that maintain evening schools. The 
figures are 17 per cent for the smaller cities and 33 per cent for the 
larger. 

Figyre 3, section c, shows that of the 776 cities reporting from 
all sections of the Tilted States, 185 (24 per cent) maintain special 
' classes. Eighteen -per cent of the smaller-city group and 33 per 
cent of the larger-city group do so. The smaller-city group is low 
in comparison with the larger group. As to sections of the 
country, the West ranks highest, the per cent being 31, the North 
and South being 23 and 21 per cent, respectively. 

A continving census. — Section d of Figure 3 shows that of the 801 
cities reporting, 533, or 66 per cent, maintain continuing census rec- 
ords. A comparison of the total for the United States -shows 
^littje difference between the smaller and larger city groups. 
Sixty-four per cent of the cities in the smaller-city group of 
the western section have a continuing census, as compared with 33 
per cent of the larger-city group. The percentagfevof cities in the 
larger-city group of the southern section is OS per cent; in the 
smaller-city group 49 j^r cent. It is seen theremre that, according 
to statements of superintendents, approximately two-thirds of the 
cities in the United States with 2,500 to 10,000 population maintain 
continuing census records. 

Cafetetnas in elemsiUary <md high schools. — Sections e and f of 
Figure 3 show the practice of city systems in maintaining cafeterias 
in elementary and high schools. Of the 428 cities reporting for the 
country as a whole, 22 p>er cent maintain cafeterias in eleinent^y 
schools, and 31 per cent do so in high schools. It will be noted that 
25* per cent of the sutler cities maintain elementary cafeterias, as 
compared with 17 per cent for the larger. The reverse is true for 
cities maintaining high-school cafeterias, the figure for the smnller- 
city group bein^itfff per cent and for the larger-city group 39 per 
cent ; that is the small cities sp>ecialize in elementary cafeterias, and 
the larger cities tend to emphasize the operation of high-school 
cafeterias. 

Libraries and librarians in elementary and high schools. — Sections 
g and h of Figure 8 show the practice of cities in utilizing a special 
'room and devoting part of the services of a teacher specifically to 
library purposes. 

Of 481 elementary and high schools reporting, 60 per cent provide 
such library facilities and services. The figures are 46 per cent for 
the high schools and 14 per cent for the elementary schools. The 
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percentages for both city-size groups together, but separately for 
each of the sections of tlie United States, are: For the North, 54 
per cent; for the South, ^69 per cent; and for the AVest, 78 per cent 
For both elenientary and liigh schools the variations between the 
niiuilx'rs in the small city group and the larger cit}’ group are not 
significant. It is important to note, however, that as many as 40 per 
cent of the high scluxils ami 14 per cent of the elementarv schools 
are providing these very nece.ssary esstmtials of all modern elemen- 
tary and high schools. 

Textbooks furnished at publie expense . — Over one-half, or 54 jkt 
cent, of 811 cities with 2.500 to 10,000 jiopulation have their scIuhiI 
district boards furnish school te.xts free td the cliildren of their re- 
spective communities. (See section i, fig. 3.) Fiftv-two per cent 
of the small city group and 58 per cent of the larger city group fur- i 
nish the textliooks. A very large percentage of the western section 
furnish textbooks small city group, 80 per cent; larger city group, » 
<3 per cent, A much smaller percentage of the cities of the soiitheni 
section furnish textbooks — small city gioup, 29 per cent; larger city 
group, 27 per cent. For the North the percentages are, small cities, 

52 per cent, larger cities, G3 per cent. The many advantages of the 
ree te.xtbook s^'-stem, that result in increu.sed school efficiency, to- 
gether w ith the economies that it is possible to make, should recom- 
mend this system to all school lioards and their administrativeotficers. 

7 rans/>ort atio-n-.— Seciion j of figure 3 shows the practice of cities 
in furnishing tran.sportation to the school children at public ex- 
pense. Twenty-nine per cent of the 805 cities furnish such transpor- 
tation. In the we.stcm section of the United States about 60 per 
cent of the cities in both small and largQ^size grouj)s provide means 
of public.transportation. This high percentage is due to the greater 
prevalence of consolidation in the West. V this development the 
AVest leads the -st of the United States. The North comes next, 
With 27 per cent of its smaller cities transportinj^ at least a part of 
its school population. The South comes la.st, with but 17 j>er cent of 
its cities carrying the children to and from .school. As the rest of 
sparsely settled sections of the country follow the lead of the 
West in consolidating their schools, children will of necessity travel 
longer distances and the practice of furnishing free transportation 
Will become more widespread. 


CERTAIN FINANCIAL AND ACCOUNTING ASPECTS OF THE AOMINIS« 
ORGANIZATION IN CITIES WITH a.500 TO 10.000 POPU- 

LATION 


Replies were obtained from 798 or more city school systems in- 
dicating the number of cities in various sections of Uie country 
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that pay teachers in accordance with a definitely adopted salary 
Bchedtile, the number that carry insurance on their school buildings, 
the number that have a bonded debt, those that maintain a sink- 
ing fund, the number that make a sefWfrate accounting for elemen- 
. tarv and high school expenditures, and the number of city school 
systems whose officers publish their budget before its final adop- 
tion. Replies were carefully tabulated and the tables, which give 
numbers and percentages, have been submitted 'as supplementary 
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Fig. 4. —The per oent of 7W or more bxxiaU city eobcol ijntems which have a salary eehaduie, carry InniraDoe 
OD buildings, have a bonded debt, maintain slnkinf fuxuh, segregate records of axpeoditurea for eleinen- 
tary and high scbools, and publish badfets before final adoption 


material to the chief of the division of city school Administration, 
United States Bureau of Education.* They have been omitted here 
and the discussion which follows is based ujK>n Figure 4, con- 
structed with these tables as a basis. 

Salary 9 ched\ile . — Section a of Figure 4 shows that about two- 
thirds of 817 cities (64 per cent) pay teachers in accordance with 
definitely adopted salary schedules. A comp%rison of the practice 
by city-size groups shows that for the United States as a whole the 


* The tMm will be lotoed by the Boma of EfiocEiion npon request. 
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cities of 5,000 to 10,000 populatiori^do better in this respect than 
do the 2,500 to 4,999 group. A comparison by sections of the* 
country puts the West in the most enviable position, with 80 per 
cent of its* cities paying teachers in accordance with definitely 
adopted salary schedules; the North, with 68 per cent, takes second 
/place ; and the South, with only 5 per cent less, takes the least de- 
sirable position. Salary schedules adhered to make possible more 
intelligent planning, help make salary determinations more scien- 
tific and make for a better spirit in the teaching corps. Their fur- 
ther adoption can therefore be highly recommended. 

Insurance on school buildings , — Section b of Figure 4 reveals the 
fact that practically all, or 95 per cent, of 827 cities reporting carry 
insurance on their school buildings. There is little variation be- 
tween the different sections of the country, or between the two city- 
size groups. \ 

Bonded vndehtedness . — Section c of Figure 4 shows that, of 822 
cities reporting, 85 per cent have a bonded debt, there being in most 
instances little variation between the sections and between the city- 
size groups. The greatest variation e.xi.sts between the small and 
larger city groups of the western section of the United States. How- 
ever, even here only 4 per cent more of the larger cities than of the 
smaller carry a bonded debt. The difference might be explained by 
the probable greater willingness on the part of the larger cities to 
invest in modern school buildings. 

Sinking funds . — According to section d of Figure 4, 57 per cent 
of 798 cities in the two city-size groups studied maintain sinking 
funds. Fifty-four per cent of the cities in the small-city group and 
62 per cent of the cities in the larger city group make payments into 
sinking funds. The lowest percentage is that of the northern sec- 
tion and the highest is that of the southern section. Sinking funds 
in the hands of competent authorities usually are difficult to admin- 
ister and oftentimes prove to be sources of financial corruption 
when placed in charge of unscrupulous politicians. The school sys- ■ 
tern is fortunate indeed which does not need to resort to the old 
sinking-fund method of liquidating indebtedness. 

Segregation of elmientary and. high-school cost accowUs . — The 
practice of keeping financial records so that expenditures for ele- 
mentary and high-school education can be easily segregated is now 
generally recognized as essential. To one who has examined financial 
accounts in the smaller, cities the figure of 418 out of the total 
886 cities looks rather large. (See sec. e, Fig. 4. p. 11.) The 
pracCi<Se is unquestionably desirable, and it should be gratifying to 
achool administrators in the West to note that tik West is well 
ahead in this practice. Here the South lags far behind, with 'only 
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86 per cent of her smaller city schools keeping their books in this 
manner. 

Puhlu-ntioit of hutlijt'f before foal adoption . — Section g of* Fig- 
ure 4 shows that only 30 j)er cent of cities fronr'which returns 
were obtained publish the budget before it.s acceptance by the final 
approving authority. Significant is the fact that 41 |>er cent of the 
cities of .small size as coinpnml with only 2!) per cent of the larger 
cities publish their budgets before final approval. There is littlo 
diH'erence between the percentage for the various sections of the 
country. For all sections of the United States, and for small as well 
as larger cities, the percentages are very much too low*. There 
appears to be no acceptable reason why all the people should not 
know what the major items of the proposed school budget are beforo 
its final adoption. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Although the facts prc'-entetl in this chapter form the basis foi^he 
conclusions drawn and recommendations proposed, it is not con- 
tended that all the suggestions here made are necessarily limited to 
what the data show. It is thought, however, that they are all in 
accordance with .sound principles of educational administration. 

1. Finenieial Independence In school Xinety-three per cent 

of western cities are financially independent in school control. Tho 
northern cities (<<> per cent indejamdent) and especially the southern 
cities (only C3 per cent independent) should, to a greater extent, 
secure for themselves financial independence. 

2. Leadership of superintendent recoffnl.zed in financial affairs . — 
In 787 cities reporting, 15 per cent withhold this authority and re- 
sponsibility from their superintendents. All sections of the United 
States have made alxiut ecjual progre.ss in this respect. 

3. The administrative unit. — Twenty-one (21) per cent of the cities 
of the United States with 2,500 to 10,000 population are organized as 
part of the “county unit,” 23 per cent as “consolidated districts,-’ 
ind over one-half, or 56 per cent, have “some other type” of ad- 
ministrative organization. The sugge.stion that more of the cities of 
under 5,000 population might be incorporated into the county educa- 
tion unit for purpo.#s of school administration is consistent with the 
better plans for administrative educational reorganization. 

l^. Internal type of school system organizatioiu — Thirty-two p)er 
cent of 6.52 cities from various sections of the United States utilize 
either the 6-&-3 or 6-6 type of internal school organization. This is 
a favorable development. 

5. Special educational features . — (<?■) Kindergartens: If the west- 
ern section is justified in the maintenance of kindergartens in 47 per 
101M6'— 26 3 • 
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cent of the cities with 2,500 to 10,000 population, the southern and 
northern sections should put forth more ^effort to provide kinder- 
gartens. 


(h) Evening schools and special classes: The larger the city the 
greater juoI)at)ility tliat evening schools and special classes are op- 
eratotl as part of the school system. 

(c)^ Continuing census: About two-thirds of the smaller cities of 
the United States claim that they maintain continuing census rec- 
ords. Such records are of paramount importance for educational 
planning. 

{(f) Cafeterias: The small cities have elementary’^ cafeteria lunches, 
but the o.OOO to 10,000 population group sj>ecialize in high-.school 
cafeterias. This tendency of .some of the larger cities to develop 
high-school cafeterias to the neglect of the elementary schools is a 
development in the wrong direction. 

(e) Libraries and librarians: Forty-si.x }>ercent of the high schools 
and 14 per cent of the elementary sc-hools provide a special room and 
services of a teacher especially for library purposes. Both per- 
centages should appro.vimate hOO per cent. 

{/) Te.xtbooks: More than one-half, or 54 per cent, of these 
smaller cities furnish textbooks at public expense. Here again the 
percentage should be more nearly 100. 

{(/) Transportation: Twenty-nine per cent of 805 city systems 
furnish transportation to at least some of their school children. 
Public transportation is, of course, inaugurated in connection with 
consolidation and centralization. 

6. Certain fn/rncMl and avccmnling aspects.— {a) Salary sched- 
ule : About two-thirds, or 64 per cent, of 817 cities with 2,500 to 10 000 
population pay teachers in accordance with definitely adopted salaiy 
schedules. The practice should be even more widespread. 

{h) Insurant on buildings: Practically all (95 per cent) of the 
school boards in the smaller cities carry insurance on their school 
buildings. State insurance may in time reduce the percentage of 
insurance carried with private companies. WTien the administra- 
tive unit is sufficiently large, small schools may find it desirable to 
change to some type of community insurance. 

(c) Bonded indebtedness : Eighty-five per cent of the smaller city . 
school .systems of the United States carry a bonded debt. 

(rf) Sinking funds: Between one-half and two-thirds of city 
schools (57 per cent) still make payments into sinking funds. The 
practice should probably in most instances be discouraged. 

{e) Publication of the budget before final adoption: Only 36 
per cent of 799 school authorities in the smaller cities publish the 
school budget before its final adoption. This is an inexcusably low 
percentage. In a democracy the people have a right to know hoif 
it is proposed to spend their own money. 


PERSONNEL RESPONSIBLE FOE MAJOR DUTIES 

Chapter III 




PERSONNEL RESPONSIBLE FOR THE ACTUAL PERFORM. 
ANCE OF 72 MAJOR DUTIES 


PERFORMANCE OF DUTIES OF FOUR MAJOR ADMINISTRATIVE 

.POSITIONS 

Tho actual head of the .schools under the board of education is the 
siiponntendent of schools, in the "rent majority of cities. The duties 
of superintendent are jicrformed hy the principal of the clenumtaiT 
school in le.ss than one-tenth of the case.s. 

riie office of .senior hi<rh school principal is di.stinct from that of 
the .superintendent in V> per cent of the cities. The principal's duties 
are n.s.smned by the .superintendent in 15 per cent. 

The duties of junior hi-h school piincipal are performed by the 
elenientaiy principal in tlS per cent of 4b2 cities; bv the senior 
hicrh .school principal in 21 per cent; and by the superintendent in 
IG per c.ent. In only 20 per cent of these cities is there a .separate 
junior 111 «rh school principal. This condition, no doubt, is due to 
the relative recency of the junior hi<rh school movenient. 

The elementary pnnclpal^hip is a sejiarate position in 91 per cent 
of the cities reportiner; the duties are pel formed bv the superintend- 
ent in 3 per cent and by the .senior high .school principal in 3 per 
cent. * All 

ATTENDANCE, RATING, SELECTION, AND DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS 

• In genei-al, the recommendation of teachers for election is pre- 
sented to the s<-hooi board by the superintendent ; but in about one- 
tenth of the. cities the recommendation is made by a committee, of 

the board. It is .sometime?! made jointly by the .superintendent and 
such a conumttee. 

The attendance of teachers is reported to the pay-roll officer by 
the sui»rin(cndent in two-thirds of (ho rases, and l.y tl.e nrincioal in 
the remninder. Sometimes the principal and superinlemlent co- 
Operate in performing this duty, 

rating of teachei-s,'the suj>erintendent participates in four- 
fafths of the cities, the elementary school principal in two-fifths, and 
the board of education in one^tenth. Whenever two authorities 

jointly perform this function, it is generally the superintendent and 
pnnoipal. 

teachers is recommended by the superintendent in 
four-fifths of^e jailer cities of the country, by the elementary 
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principal in two-fifths, and by a oommitt-ee of the board in one- 
tenth. "When dismissal is reconimei\ded by more than one agency, 
it is usually done by the superintendent and j)rincipal. 

It will 1)0 seen from the above data that the boards of education 
in one-tenth of the cities of the country are recommending teachers 
for election, rating tlie teacliei’s, uVid recommemling them for dis- 
missal. Such duties belong to the superintendent’s office, and these 
board.s are withholding from the coir.p(>tent superintendent tin* right 
to i»erforin duties for which they have ivtained him. Such .systems 
are failing to utili;>.e the e.xpert service they are buying and aix* of 
course themselves the losers. 

SUPERVISION OF CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

I 

The superintendent ha.s charge of directing the .^upervisjm, 
through iiaving oversight of princi|>als and sjiecial supervisuf^. 
The traditional subjecis are taught under the supervision of the 
j)rincipals, while such subjects as art. music, etc., are taught umlcr 
the direction of the spc'cial supervisors. Written reports of cla.sses 
obsorvtMl and criticism offered to tcacliers are made by vi bout one- 
half the .superintendents, one-fourth of the principals, an^ one-si.\th 
t)f the special supervisors. 

The di vision of child l•en into homogeneous groups is supervised by 
ftlu' superintendent in al)oul one-half of the cities of the country, and 
by the principal in about one-half. 

In the work of revising the course of study, the su])erintendont 
assists in four-fifths of the cities, the cla.ssroom teacher in two-thirds, 
the principal in three-fifths, and the .sujiervi.sor in one-third. The 
large proportion of classroom teachers who help in this work i.s a 
significant change from older practi«s. 

EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL COUNSELLING OF STUDENTS 

There is considerable overlapping in the work of helping students 
make out their programs; the principal and classroom teacher most 
commonly are the ones who do this work- The superintendent assists 
in al)out one-fifth of the case.s. 

Vocational guidance is given by a variety of school officials in the 
elementary and .secondary schools. In the judgment of the writer, 
vocational counsel should be given, in the main, by a single compe- 
tent adviser, trainee! for this type of service. 

CENSUS AND ATTENDANCE FUNCTIONS 

The school census is taken hy a special employee in two-thirds of 
the cities reporting, by an attendance officer in one-fourth, and by 
the superintendent in one-tenth. Since principal and superintendent 
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hfl^ c tlioiT flftor-sohool Hours tuic6n uj? witH otli6r msttcrs, it seems 
Hfsl that a special employee should be used for this purpose. 

The conlinuinp census is kept up to date by the superintendent’s 
cleric in over half of the cities, by the su])erintendent in one-third; 
and by the attendance officer in one-fifth. ’ 

The attendance at private and parochial schools is’ ascertained and 
reported by the atteiulance officer in one-half the cities, by the public 
sdiool principal in one-fourth, and in less than one-tenth by the prin- 
cipal of the private school. The reporting: of attendance at a private 
Mliool is plainly a function of the principal or head of that school. 

In the olementuiy schools the classrooin teacher kc'eps the official 
daily atterulance- record in three-fourths of the cities, the principal 
and attendance officer havin<r a minor share in the work. The ab- 
sences of elenicntary pupils arc reported to the attendance officer 
bv principal and t(>acher, between whom the work is about evenly 
divided, considering the ten<lency of tho entire couhtrv. ^ 

'I'he official attendance refrister of the junior hi^di scdiool is kept 
in about one-half of the cities by the classroom teacher and in about 
one-third by the princLpal. The lionic-room teacher and attendance 
officer are the only other iin|)ortant agencies for this function. 

In tlie senior hi^di school the princiiinl, princijiars clerk, boine- 
rooin teacher, and classroom teacher, in the order named, are the 
officers who most commonly keep the attenclanc-e refjister. Absences 
of hi"h-sehooI pupils are reported in three-fourths of the cities by 
the principal an<l in one-fifth of them by the superintendent. 

Excuses for absence from school are granted by the principal 
most fief|uently, in h^ss than half the cities by the superintendent, 
niul in a few cases by the attendance officer. '* ’ 

('hildren are transferred from one school to another by the super- 
intendent in two-thirds of the cities and by the principal in one- 
tliircb Notifications of transfers are .sent to the attendance officer by 
the sufierintendenf. and the principal, the duty being almost evenly 
di\ icied l>etween them. In >abput one-sixth of the cities, however, the 
clns.‘;room teacher is given this responsibility. ’ 

Employment certificates are issued by the superintendent (repre- 
senting the State) in about four-fifths of the cities, by a special 
employee in slightly more than one-tenth, and by the principal in a 
little less than one-tenth. 

PROMOTION OF HEALTH 

The position of school nurse is an independent one in three-fifths 
of the cities reporting; the county nurse handles the work in a little- 
more than one-fifth, and the board of health nurse in less than one- 
tenth. The medical examination is recorded by the school nurse in 
the majority of cases, but sometimes it is made by the doctor, class- 
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room teacher, or the doctor's cler^. Dental work is recorded in 
practically the same way, i. e., usually by the school nurse. 

Ill health, causing absence of children, is reported to the attend- 
ance ofiicer by the classroom teacher in about ono-half of the 
cities, by the school nurse in less than one-half, and sometimes hy 
the doctor. Absences on account of ill health are reported to the 
school health personnel by the classroom teacher and attendance of- 
ficer in about an equal number of cases, by the principal quite 

frecjuently, and occasionally by the superintendent. 

0 

PURCHASE AND DISTRIBUTION OF TEXTBOOKS AND SUPPLIES 

In throe-fourths of the cities the superintendent assists in the 
seU'ction of textboolis, l)ut in !ippn)xinmtcly one-half of tlieiii. the 
.principal and classroom tenclu’i* assist. In nearly one-sixlb of (honi 
the board of (‘duration assists in nmkinj: the selecticm. Where moie 
than one aoeney is responsII)h‘ the suj)crintendent, tea'heis, and 
princi])als, usually eoo|H‘rate. 

In the selection of supj)lios it is the prevailing tendency for the 
.superintendent, and (luite frcfiuently the ju’incipal, to assist. In 
one-fourth of the cities a coininittee of the board is appointed to 
help with the selcetioiE Oi iginal n'cpiisitions for '+;u|q>lics are 
made by the principal and classroom teacher in threo-liftli.s of the 
cities concerned, and in onc-half of them the janitor also makes 
requisitions. In one-tenth of (hem the superintendent makes the 
original rkpiisition. Iq most place's the requisitions are combined 
into formal reepiests for purcha.se of supplies by the sujK'rintendent; 
and the responsibility is almost evenly divided between the pr'fti' 
cipal and the clerk of the Imard in the remainder. 

'I’he superintendent usually represents the board in signing con- 
tracts with vendors. In nearly two-fifths of the cities, however, tlm 
secretary of the board or the clerk of the board signs such contracts. 
Purchase orders for stipplies are authorized by the superintendent 
in most cases; in the remainder hy the clerk of the hoard. In one- 
half of the cities the checking of supplies received from vendoia 
is done by the superintendent, in nearly one-half by the secretary 
to the board, and occa.sionally by the ijrincipal. 

Supplies are distributed to individual schools in various way.s. 
The most prevalent plan is shipment to individual schools by the 
4^ vendor. Distribution hy the storekeeper, superintendent, nhcl super- 
intendent s clerk are the other methods in common use, frwjiiency 
of practice being clenotetl by the order in which they are named. 
The supervision of storing of supplies in Jibe individual schools is 
usually done by the principal, but occasionally by the superintendent. 
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Supplies other than textbooks are issued to teachers by the prin- 
cipal in two-thirds of the cities, the work being done in the other 
ono-third almost equally by the principal’s clerk and the janitor. 
Textbooks are usually issued to the teacher by the principal, but in 
10 per cent of the cities the suiRirintendont issues them, in 10 per cent 
the storekeeper, in 5 per cent the janitor, and in 5 per cent the 
superintendent’s clerk. 

OFFICERS RESPONSIEiLE FOR CONSTRUCTION AND CARE OF 

BUILDINGS 

The superintendent assists in planning building programs in 
three-fourths of the cities reporting. A committee of the board 
also acts in this capacity in over one-half of the cities. The prin- 
cipal advises in about one-tenth of the cases. 

The school is represented by the superintendent in two-thirds 
of the cities in the matter of supernsing the construction of new 
buildings. The secretary of the board, clerk of the board, com- 
mittee of board, and janitor have performed this duty in some 
cities. It is generally agreed that the architect, if properly qualified, 
or a special employee of the board, should perform this task. 

The superintendent is held responsible for the upkeep of build- 
in<is in nearly three fifths of the cities; a committee of the board in 
one-third of them; janitors and principals in others. This is a 
function which should be cooperatively performed by the superin- 
tendent, principals, and janitors. Building inspection to determine 
the neeil fof repairs is performed by a committee of the board and^ 
the superintendent in nearly two-thirds of the cities; and by the 
assistant superintendent in a small number. The need for repairs 
is reported to the superintendent by the janitor in seven-tenths of 
tjtt cities, and by the principal in about two-thirds of them;. evi- 
dently there are two methods in use in some cities. The superin- 
tendent supervises repair work in three-fifths of - the cities, and the 
janitor in nearly three-tenths. 

buildings belonging to the school are rented to nonschool or- 
ganizations by the board of education in more than one-half of 
the cities of the Nation, and by the superintendent in about two- 
fifths of them. The principal is given the responsibility in oc- 
casional casea 


SUPERVISION OF JANITORIAL SERVICE 

In three-fourths of the schools the superintendent participates 
in rating the japitors, in one-third of them the principal aids, andj 
per cent the committee of the board narticipates. The^ jani-j 
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tori al service is supervised by the superintendent in noiirlv four- 
fifths of the cities, and by tl'c princi[)ul in only one-third of them. ' 

FINANCIAL PLANNING AND ACCOUNTING 


The estimates for the cornin<r year’s luid^o'l are made with the 
as^sistance of the su|#rinlendent in seven-tenths of the cities; the 
])rinci|)iil aids in one-touith of tlu'in; ami a small itdliienre is ex- 
cited by the secretary of the board, heads of departments, cla’^s- 
room teachers, etc. A common error in the bud^ret unakin^ in the 
smaller cities is the practice of ipiorin*; siihordinates hy the super- 
intendent, who, by himself, or with the assistance of the board, de- 
termines the items of the budget. Tlic luck of conliilence on the 
part of board members toward their superintendent is often rellected 
ui»on the entire staff by the superintendent himself. All school per- 
sonnel that consumes school property in the iierformance <d’ their 
dutii's sjiould have an indirect or tlirect voice in the making of the 
l)ud*:et. Final approval of the lnid;.'et rests in the hands of the 
board of education in three-fifths of the citie.s of the country, and 
in the hands of a committee of the board in one-tcnfli. The eity 
government e.xerciscs this control in nealdy one-lift h of the cities. 
It is especially noticeable that the. western section of the countrv 
leads the other 'two sections by a wide mar^^dn in the percentage 
of independent school boards. ** ^ 

The board of education, or a committee of the board, approves 
bills paid in the majority of the cities. Although in many States 
the laws require that bills be approvetl^by the board of education, the 
practice followed by innumerable small boards (5G per cent for the 
smaller cities of the United JStates) of formally “passin^^” individ- 
ual bills is extremely time ccfhsuininjj and inefficient in every way. 
Individual bills should be checked against purc'huse orders and the 
proper entries made on ledger pages. This can easily be done 
any competent clerk. I his is a real cherk tlgain.st overexpeiuli- 
tnres in given items, while the passing ” of bills by committees is 
usually perfunctory and almost meaningless. All bills for the month 
or other payment period can be approved in most cases by a .single 
vote of the board. 

Officers of the board not only make sinking fund, bond, and in- 
surance records, but are custodians thereof. Seven-tenths of tlic city 
school sinking fund records are made and kept up to date by either 
the clerk of the board or the treasurer; also bond records and st'hool 
insurance records. ,.In the judgment of the writer, these records 
should be made and kept under the immediate control of the super- 
intendent of schools, When board officers make the 5 ?e records, the 
superintendent too often h&s difficulty in even seeing them. They 
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should be constantly accessible to the superintendent. The whole 
matter of what records sflfould be kept, and by whom, in small aqd 
lar#re city systems has been niost thoroughly studied by N. L. Engel- 
haidt, of Teachers College, Columbia University,* New York City.® 

The financial accounts of the student organizations are kept* by 
the principal in two-fifths of the cities, by the superintendent in one- 
fiflh, and by the commercial teacher in one-sixth. It tk occasionally 
done by the classroom teacher and the superintendent’s clerk. 

J he pay roll for teachers and /)ther eniphiy^^es i.s prepared bv" 
the^.su[>erin(cn<lent ip one-half of the cities, and by the clerk of the 
board in two-fifths of them. 


Chapter IV 

THE MORE IMPORTANT DUTIES PERFORMED BY MEM- ' 
BERS OF THE SCHOOL PERSONNEL IN SMALL CITIES 


PER CENT OF THE CITIES EMPLOYING VARIOUS SCHOOL OFFICERS 


The purpose of this chapter is to j^ow, first, the proportion of 
836 cities studied which include^ their school personnel each of 42 
different school officers j second, what is here termed the “typical” 
personnel in school systems of the smaller cities; and, third, which 
of 72 major duties were performed by a few of the members of this 
“ typical ” personnel. It is from the data presented on this latter 
point that a clearer concept is obtained of what is really involved in 
the position of superintendent of schools, principal, etc. 

In the following list is shown the per cent of cit)^ school systems 
for the whole country which include, among thoHr^rsonnel various 
ones of 42 different school officers. If an o^cer was given as the 
person responsible for the performance of a single one of the 72 
major duties, that pereon was included in the list of 42. 

School officers: Mayor pr city manager, X per cent; city*treo.surer, 
3 per cent; city auditor, 0.4 per cent; some other municipal l^dy or 
officer, 12 per cent; board of education, 100 per cent; commi&ee of 
board, 72 per cent; clerk of board, 7l per -cent; secretary of b^d, 
82 per cent; treasurer of board, 14 ^r cent; superintendent or .super- 
vising principal, 62 per cent; architect, 2 per cent; inspector, 3 per 
cent; assistant superintendent in charge of buildings, 12 percent; 


Strayfr tnd EnKeibardt's 

J*®*^***. “J?** rubUoaUona. Teacbera Collegi*, Columbia Unl- 

New York City, 81 pp„ 1923.* See also : Oandcre, Harry 8., Syatem of necorda 

0ri/eyT5to^lS%^ Teacher. CoIleKo. 
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principal of senior ^gh school, 64, per cent; principal of junior 
high school, 10 per cent; principal of elementary school, 91 per 
cent; principal of private school or preceptress, 7 per cent; assistant 
senior high school principal, 0,6 jier cent; general supervisors, 38 
per cent; sjieci a 1, supervisors, 68 i>er cent; head of department, 19 
per cent; hoine-rooln teachers, 43 per cent; classroom teachers, 100 
per cent; sj>ecial4ind commercial teachers, 25 per cent; doctor, 31 
per cent ; school nurse, 50 per cent; board of health nurse, 8 per cent; 
county nurse, 20 per cent; dentist, 13 jier cent; attendance officer, 78 
per cent; dean of girls, 0.6 per cent; librarian, 1 per cent; janitor, 
IDO per cent ; storekeiieer, 25 per cent ; superintendent’s clerk, 59 per 
cent; principal’s clerk, 30 per cent: doctor’s clerk, 8 per cent; 
dentist’s clerk, 4 per cent ; student officer, 2 per cent ; special em- 
ployee, 60 per cent.'’ 

The /lata above presented for the United States as a whole are 
shown for the convenience of the reader in the form of a diagram— 
Figure 5. 

There is a not inconsiderable variation in the different sections of 
the country as to the officers, or officer-groups, that are employed in 
the schools. Not only is there a variation in the different sections, 
but there is a difference between the practices of large and small 
cities. Tliese variations are graphically depicted in Figure 6. 

^ In this figure is shown the per cent of the city systems, by sec- 
tions of the United States and by small and large city-size groups, 
that employ individual officers, and the per cent that employ various 
k officer-combinations. 

•A caieful study of the data was made in order to discover what 
the most typical complete organization of personnel was for all the 
cities in the various sections of the country for the two different 
city-size groups. To do this, the more important officers most fre- 
quently reported as members of the personnel were grouped in cer- 
tain functional groups; then the data were examined to determine 
how high a percentage of aU the cities of the size studied included 
at least one officer from each of all the functional groups. It was 
found in 38 per cent of 836 cities that at leak one representative 
from ^ch of these functional groups was included in the personnel 
organization. If a larger number of. officers had been included in 
each group, thereby forming fewer groups, the per cent of cities 
employing the ‘ typical ” personnel would, of course, have been 
higher than 38 per cent. As is the case, we now have a fairly com* 
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plete picture of the actual personnel organization in 38 per cent 
of the cities, and one which can well be accepted as typical for 
cities of 2,500 to 10,000 population for the entire United States. 
The exact organization presented in the following list is found in 
2 per cent more of the larger (5,000 to 10,000 population) than of the 
small (2,500 to 4,999 population) city-size groups. In the list, the 
.13 personnel groups which were all represented by one or more in- 
dividual officers in 38 per cent of the cities are given, the name of 
the functional group following its number. 

Personal groups; (1) Board of education; (2) board committees; 
(3) board president; (4) other officers of the board — clerk of the 
board, secretary of the board, treasurer of the board; (5) chief 
school executive — superintendent, supervising principal ; (6,) high- 
school principal — senior high-school principal, junior high-school 
principal; (7) elementary principal; (8) supervisors — ^general 
supervisors, special supervisors; (9) teachers — home-room teachers; 
(10) medical personnel — doctor, school nurse, county nurse, board uf 
health nurse, dentist; (11) compulsory attendance personnel — at- 
tendance officer, truant officer, police officer; (12) janitors; (13) 
clerical staff — superintendent’s clerk, principal's clerk. 

DUTIES PERFORMED BY BOARDS OF EDUCATION— OFFICERS OF 

BOARDS 


In the following paragraph, the duties of the board are listed in 
order from high to low percentages, with the percentage showing in 
how many of the cities the board of education, or a part of it, per- 
form the specific duty listed : 

(1) Makes and keeps up to date sinking fund records, 80 per cent; 
(2) makes and keeps up to date insurance records, 67 per cent; (3) 
inspects buildings to determine need for repairs, 61 per cent; (4) 
grants final approval for proposed budget, 61 per cent; (5) assists 
in making building programs for future development of the school, 
57 per cent; (G) checks in supplies when received from vendors, 45 
per cent; (7) prepares pay roll for teachers and other employees, 
43 per cent; (8) rents buildings or parts of buildings to nonschool 
organizations, 42 per cent; (9) is responsible for up-keep of build- 
ings, 34 per cent; (10) assists in making estimates of items for 
next year’s budget, 33 per cent; (11) represents board in execution 
of contracts with vendors, 33 per cent; (12) authorizes sending out 
orders for purchase of supplies, 20 per cent; (13) represents the 
school in supervision of building construction, 23 per cent; (14) 
assists in selection of supplies for individual schools, 22 per cent; (15) 
participates in rating of janitors, 15 per cent; (16) combines requisi- 
tions into formal requests for purchases, 15 per cent; (17) assists 
in the selection of textbooks, 14 per cent; (18) recommends teachers 
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for election to board, 13 per cent; (19) supervises the making of 
..repairs to school buildings, 13 per cent; (20) approves for pajincnt 
the individual bills submitted to board, 12 per cent; (21) recom- 
mends dismissal of teachers, 11 per cent; (22) participates in rating 
of teachers, 8 per cent; (23) makes and keeps up to date bond rec- 
ords, 5 per cent; (24) keeps record of and inventories supplies in 
wntral storeroom, 3 per cent; (25) supervises storing of supplies to 
individual schools, 1 per cent; (26) keeps up to date the continuing 
census record, 1 per cent; (27) takes school census, 1 per cent; (28) 
makes and keeps student financial records, 1 per cent; (29) issues 
textbooks to teachers, 1 per cent ; (30) issues supplies to teachers, 0.4 
per cent; (31) ascertains and reports attendance at private or 
parochial schools, 0.2 per cent. 

A review of the data in the above list reveals the fact that the 
clerk of th«)oard is by far the most active member. It is significant 
to note that the three functions found most frequently per- 
formed by the board, its committees, and officers are clerical func- 
tions which might better be performed by the superintendent’s 
clerk. In many small systems the. clerk or secretary to the board 
and the clerk to the superintendent are one and the same person. 
This is a permissible practice if this clerk works in the superin- 
tendents office under the direction of the superintendent. 

THE SUPERINTENDENCY AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALSHIPS 


I 


In the list which follows, the percentages are given which repre- 
sent the number of cities in which 65 of the 72 major duties in con- 
nection with the administration of school systems in the smaller 
cities of the United States are performed by superintendents 
*and^ principals. The first percentage following the designation of 
duties 1 to 47 shows in what per cent of the cities the duty is per- 
formed by the superintendent ; the second shows in what per eent 
of the cities the duty is performed by the elementary school princi- 
pal. The first 47 iduties are listed in the order of greater to lesser 
frequency according to performance by t!ie superintendent; duties 
48 to 65 in accordance to performance by the principal Thus, the 
first statement on the following list should be read, “The duty of 
acting as direct head of the school system under the board is per- 
formed by the superintendent in 92 per cent of the cities, and by the 
principal of the elementary school in 6 per cent of the cities.”’ The 
list of duties performed by .superintendents and principals follows . 

(1) Is direct head of sc.)iool system under board, 92 per cent, 6 
per cent; (2) recommends teachers to board for election, 89 ^r 
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do«s all or uaiata Id doing. 
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cent, 3 per cent; (3) selects supplies, 88 per cent, 37 per cent; (4) 
reconimemls disinissiil of teachers, 83 per cent, IG per cent; (5) selects 
textbooks, 79 per cent, 54 per cent; (C) rates teachers, 78 per cent, 
41 per cent; (7) revises course of study, 77 per cent, 52 per cent; 

(8) issues employment certificates for State, 77 per cent, 7 per cent; 

(9) sujjervises re^lar subjects in elementary school, 74 per cent, 29 
per cent; (10) rates janitors, 72 per cent, 32 per cent; (11) author- 
izes purchase orders, 69 per cent, 0.2 per cent; (12) combines re(iui.si- 
tions into formal request for purchase, 69 per cent, 15 per cent; (13) 
transfers children from one school to another, G7 per cent, 31 per 
cent; (14) estimates items of ne.xt year's budget, 67 per cem, 39 
per cent; (15) reports teachers’ attendance to pay-roll oflicer^ 60 per 
cent, 27 per cent; (16) directs pcneral supervisors, 65 per cent, 
18 per cent; (17) supervises janitors, 65 j)er cent, 27 per cent; (IS) 
executes for board, contract* with vendoi's, 64 per cent, 1 per cent. 

Superintendents and principals (19) formulate building pro- 
grams in 62 per cent, and 10 per cent of the cases; (20) in.spect 
buildings to determine need of repairs, 62 per cent, 3 percent; (21) 
direct supervisors of the special subjects, 62 per cent, 11 per cent; 
(22) receive reports of absences investigated, 59 per cent, 39 per 
cent; (23) supervise classification of pupils into homogeneous 
groups, 59 per cent, 40 per cent; (24) supervise construction of new 
buildings, 58 per cent, 0 per cent; (25) supervise making buildinp 
i-epairs, 56 per cent, 9 per cent; (26) arc responsible for up-keep oi 
buildings, .'^4 per cent, 10 per cent; (27) supervise regular subjects 
in high school, 53 per cent, 18 per cent; (28) keep record of and 
inventory supplies in buildings, 52 per cent, 41 per cent; (29) pre- 
pare pay rolls for teachers and other employees, 51 per cent, 1 per 
cent; (30) check-in supplies on receipt from vemlor, 51 per cent, 15 
per cent; (31) record eritici.sms of tejichei's observed, 50 per cent, 
20 per cent; (32) gi’nnt pupils excuses for ab.sences, 43 per cent, 57 
per cent; (33) keep record of and inventory supplies in central 
storeroom, 43 per cent, 1 per cent; (34) rent school huilding.s*^ 
per cent, 6 per cent; (35) report trahsfei-s to attendance olBcf(r, 31 
per cent, 29 per cent; (36) help pupils make''programs of stinly, 30 
per cent, 75 per cent; (37) appear jn juvenile court against parents 
keeping children out of school, 25 per cent, 1 jxsr cent; (38) keep. up- 
to-date census record, 24 per oent, 0.3 per cent; (39) .supervise special 
subjects in elementary school, 24 per cent-, 13 per cent; (40) keep 
financial accounts for student organizations, 20 per cent, 0 per 
cent; (41) occupy position of elementary school principal, 18 |)cr 
cent, 91 per cent; (42) make and keep insurance records, 18 per cent, 
•1 per cent; (43) report absences of high-school pupils to attend- 
ance officer; 17 per cent, 1 per cent; (44) occupy position of senior 
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liifrh school principal, 15 percent, 0 per com ; (45) distribute supplies 
to principals, 13 percent, 1 per cent; (4G^ make and keep up-to-date 
land reconls, 12 per cent., 0 per cent; (47) toke the school census, 11 
j)er cent. 5 per cent. 

The remainder of the duties are expres.sed in percentofres in the 
order of their occurrence in the work of elemcntarn principals only, 
(l.‘<) Supervises stoiin*^ supplies in individual schools, (>4 j)er 
cent; (40) issues supplies to teachers., 58 per cent; (50) reports need 
for- repairs- to superintendent, G1 per cent; (51) i55?ues textbooks to 
t(acliers. 58 per cent; (52) makes original re(|uisitions for supplies, 
50 per cent; (53) rei>orts absence of clenientni'y pupils to attend- 
ance oHicor, 5<S per cent ; (54) feports absence (rf bich-school pupils to 
attendance officer, 52 per cent; (55) jrives vocational counsel to senior 
liicfi-school jmpils, 40 per cent ; (5G) keeps daily repster of at- 
tendance in senior hijrli s(*hool, 30 per cent; (57) j;ives vocational 
council to junior hijrh-school pupils, 30 |>er cent; (58) keeps daily 
register of attendance in elementary school, 25 ]>er cent; (50) keeps 
daily rc;rister of attendance in junior bijrh s(“hool, 20 per cent; (GO) 
occupies posititm of junior hi^h school ])i-incipal, 20 per cent; (61) 
repoHs absences to srhool health personnel, 10 per cent; (G2) visits 
homes of ubs«’nt children, IG per cent; (G3) reports attendance at 
private s<-hools, 15 per cent; (Gl) su|>ervises sj)ecial subjects in 
s<‘nior hif'h school, 13 per cent; (G5) act.s ns attendance officer, 8 
per cent.. ' 

DUTIES OF OTHER OFFICERS 


Limitation of space prohibits a comj)lote summary of the data 
re;rardin<r the duties of the business manajier, supervisors, home- 
room teachers, attendance, tniant, and police officers, doctors, nurses, 
librarians, and janitors. The most important duties will be given, 
however, in the succeeding paragraphs. 

In G per cent of the 83G cities studie<l the business manager grants 
final approval of the pro|K)Scd budget; in 3 ]K?r cent he approves for 
payment the individual^ bills submitted to the school board; and in 
3 per cent he makes and keeps the school insurance records. The 
other duties he performs are confined to less (ban 1 per cent of the 
cities in every case. 

General supervisors are more fretpiently found in the larger than 
in smaller cities. They assist in the revision of the course of study 
in 34 per cent of the cities studied, supervise regular subjects in the 
elementary school in 12 per cent of the'eities, make written reports of 
classes observed and criticisms offered to teachers in 10 per cent, and 
in less than 5 per cent of the cities occupy the following positions: 


Senior high school principal; s)iecial supervisor of art, music, etc.; 
‘supervisor of special subjects, such as art, music, etc., in high school; 
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junior hipli school principal; supervisor of rep:ular high school 
subjects. 

A sliglitly larger percentage of the larger cities have special super- 
visors than of the small cities. Their most connnonly reported duty 
(of the 72 in the list)'is the supervision of speciars^ilnects in the high 
school, which duty they perform in r»bper cent of the cities reporting. 

Of the 72 duties, the one most frequently reported as performed by 
homeroom teachers is keeping the daily attendance register in the 
senior -liigh school, and giving vocational counsel to senior high 
school students. These duties are i)erformed in slightly less than 
one-fourth of the cities. (Teaching was not included in the list of 72 
. duties.) 

A larger proportion of the larger cities have attendance officers 
than of the small cities. Their important duties, and the per cent 
of cities in which they are performed, are: Making visits to homes | 
of absent children, 62 per cent; acting as attendance or truant officer, j 
58 per cent; arresting children for truancy, 45 per cent: appearing 
in juvenile court against parents who have kept children out of 
school, 41 per cent; re|>orting tq sclux)l health personnel absences 
caused by illnes.s, 80 per a.’ent; ascertaining attendance at private 
and parochial schools, 28 per cent ; taking sc.hool census, 24i per cent. 

Truant officers arrest children for truancy in 34 per cent of the 
cities and appear in juvenile court against parents who have kept ‘‘ 
children out of school in 24 per cent. 

The school doctor makes records of medical examination at the 
tin>e they are taken in about one-fifth of the cities, and reports ill 
health to attendance officer as a cause of absence in one-sixth of 
them. 

Making record of the medical examination is the most frequently 
reported duty of the school nurse, this occurring ip one-half the cities 
of the country.” In one-third of the cities she reports ill health of 
children to attendance officer as cau.se of absence, and makes a record 
of dental work done for the children by the school. About one-half 
of the cities have school nurses. 

Few librarians pe/form any of the 72 duties in the list. The daily 
register of attendance in the junior high school is kept by the libra- 
rian in 2 per cent of the cities, and texts are issued to teachers in 1 
per cent. 

Five of the 72 duties on the list ar^t|uite commonly performed by 
janitors: Reporting to su})erintendont need for building repairs, 
two-thirds of the cities; making original requisitions for supplies, 
one-half; supervising repairing of school buildings, one-fourth; 
assuming res^nsibility for upkeep of building, one-fifth; |uper- 
vising janitorial service, one-sixth. 

** II. . . . — — — - — 

'Datlei which are Inherentir nunen" duties were not included In the lUt of 72 dudee 
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The foregoing presents in a limited wny what the major adminis- 
trative duties are which various members of the school personnel 
perforin in the smaller city systems. 


Chapter V 

LOCATION OF OFFICES 

The diitn in this clmpter show that important school officers are 
actually removed from contact with the machinery of their school 
system through the undesirable location of tfieir offices. It is now 
generally recognized that in all businesses of 'any consequence the 
personal element that, makes for either efficient or inefficient admin- 
istration is the mo.st important factor making for the success or 
failure of an enterprise. 

One of the important elements that makes for the personal effi- 
ciency of the head of a busines.s, whether it l)e educational or other- 
wise. is ability to maintain high levels of existing^ standards and to 
lay plans for and execute programs for future development. To 
make educational plans that do not ignore the specific demands of 
localized jiroblems in the school system requires an intimate knowl- 
edge on the part of educational officers of all phases of the school’s 
work. 

The* succe.ssf ul administrator is the one who knows hi's situation 
first-hand. The everyday standards maintained by his subordinates 
are familiar to him. Boards of directors for successful individual 
and corporate businesses recognize thafe this intimacy is possible 
only to the man “on the job.” The better school .systems facilitate 
this close touch of their school officers by intelligently locating 
the headquarters of each as near to his work »as possible. The 
Denver public school system is a notable example. A beautiful, 
efficient, and centrally located school administration building pro- 
vides offices for various administrative officers in a location which 

*' #• 

facilitates in a maximum degree this desirable contact. 

The data following show the lamentable situation in the smaller 
cities. In from 10 to about 70 per cent of the smaller cities the 
offices for 13 important school officers are located in extremely un- 
desirable places. 

The utter incompetency too often discovered among superintend- 
ents of the smaller cities^ in their ability to answer questions about 
their school, their lack of knowledge, the too frequAit absolute 
absence of any plans and programs relating to pupil, teacher^ 
ing, and financial problems, is often due to the fact that pen^i^ 
equipment, and records are scahered about the city anywhere, ap- 
parently, but under their control. Offices that should be located 
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in a school building are found in city halls, banks, stores, private 
offices of members of the board, private offices of nonnicmbers of the 
board, and private homes. These oflices are not, as in those of cer- 
tain corporations, ‘•branch ” offices, but arc in all instancei||lnte«jcral 
parts of a sinfile office system. The following have been mlnal 
occurrences in the experience of the writer: 

I'pon visiting a small easlern sid)uii)an city, the "writer impiired 
for the privilege of seeing the ledger of distribution which would 
show for what purp<»ses the .M-hooI spent the people’s money. He 
was informed by thc_ superintendent that such a record was kept 
by Mr. X, clerk of the board, an insurance agent in the city of 
New Vork. A few (piestions put to the superintendent plainly 
showed th^t the superintendent not only did not know abouf e.x- 
pendilures, but was almost totally ignorant of the district’s indebt- 
edness, insurance on its .school buihlings, what lands wei’e owned 
bylhe district, and what future, buildings had actually been planned 
Lat^' in the evening the clerk-insiirance man r’aine home. At his 
private residence the writer learned that, contrary to the. belief 
of the superintendent, this offi<‘cr kept jio ledger. ‘‘ I ’n necessary ” 
he termed this most essential a<lministrative device for controlling! 
the ii.se t)f and safeguarding public funds. He hail in his own 
good plea.su re elected to retain purcha.se orders and file them in 
such a "way that (in his opinion) he no longer needed to perform 
the duty for which he was being paid. His papers relating to the 
annual expenditure of some $f>0,(MM) were scattero^l about in book- 
case's of his private residence. AVhat the indebtedness of the dis- 
^ trict was and the faets i-elating to lands could not be ascertaineil 
until a banker member of the board returned ,froin a three weeks’ 
vacation in a neighboring State. During his absence certain of the 
school's accounts were locked in his home. 

In conducting a survey of a small we.slern city, the minute book, 
from the legal standpoint the most important fecord of the hoard, 
was unavailable hecuiise the .secretary of the board hud established 
- his office and home during the past summer in a cabin situated in 
the Kocky Mountains. At the time of the .survey, it was learned 
that, in reestablishing his home and oHice in the city, the school dis- 
trict minute book had l>ecn left behind. The cabin was snow-bound 
for months. 

♦ 

Another instance that has come within the experience of the writer 
is that of a superintendent in a New Jersey city who refused to be 
"Hi^drant of the facts es.sential to the conduct of his school. He 
a duplicate set of books in'ifis office that he might have,^eces- 
information available. j 

These arguments and data bearing on this problem are presented 
with some degree of emphasis because the anomalous situation is 
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i itiopal administration of a superintendent assigned to the task 
(ministering the schools from whom is withheld the machinery 
eby he may efficiently discharge his duty is largely due to this 
'(1 mal-location of offices and records. 

ference has already been made to the fact that many boards of 
ition refuse their chjcf executives authority in tiie business 
s of the schools. This uneconomical and uneducational prac- 
vould not long continue in many places were it not for. the fact 
!ontrolling accounts and e.ssential information are actually with- 
fronj competent and enterprising superintendents, 
brief summary of the data on the subject will be given to show 
)er cent of desirable and undesirable locations of offices of 
jcrs of the administrative staff for the entire Unite<l States, 
rjg desirable locutions arc included : Special building for school 
nistration offices, .senior high school building, junior high school 
ing, and elementary school building. Undesirable locations are; 
‘.ssional offices, such as downtown dentist's office, the city hall, 
l>ank, local store, business office of a member of the l>oard, 
ess office of a nonmember of the board, and private homes. 

In the following list, the per cent which follows the position of 
the officer is the i>er cent of offices which are desirably located, and 
> the building listed after the per cent is the building in which the 
office is most frequently found when desirahli/ located. Sometimes 
two buildings are given because there is no deHnite tendency to locate 
in a particular one; in this case the most-i^avofed building is given 
first. ^ ' 

' Superintendent of schools, 92 per cent, se^jor high school ; business 
manager, 63 per cent, senior high school and elementary school; 
supervisor of buildings, 79 per ^nt, senior\ high school and ele- 
mentary school ; principal of the senior high school, 98 per cent, senior 
high school; principal of the junior high .school, 97 per cent, junior 
high school, senior high school; principal of elementary school,. 97 
per cent, elementary school; .supervisors, 90 per cent, elementary 
.school, senior high school ; attendance officer, 49 per cent, senior high 
« school, elementary school; school doctor, 39 per cent, senior Ijigh 
school, elementary school; school nurse, 81 per cent, elementary 
school, senior high school. 

In the following list, the per cent following the position of the 
officer is the per cent of offices which are undesirably located, an^ the 
buildings listed after the per cent are the ones^ in which the office is 
, most frequently found when undesirably located. ^The locations are 
listed in the order of the frequency in which they are found. 

Superintendent of schools, 7 per cent, city hall, private home{ 
business m^n^er. 37 per cent, city hall, private home; supervisor of ' 
buildings, 21 per cent, business offide of member of the hoard, private 
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home ; principal of senior high school, 1.75 per cent, city hall, private 
home ; principal of junior high school, 8 per cent, private home, local 
store ; principal of elementary school, 3 per cent, private home, busi- 
ness office of member of board, business office of nonmember of board; 
supervisors, 10 per cent, private home, city hall, business office of 
nonmember of board; attendance officer, 51 per cent, private home, 
city hall, business office of nonmember of board; school doctor, 61 
per cent, private home, business office of nonmember of board, pro- 
fessional office; school nurse, 19 per cent, private home, business office 
of nonmember of board* 

The figiires given in the summaries above are briefly shown in 
Figure 7. 
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Office of board of education | 

Office of clerk of board* 

Office of aecretary of board | 

Office of anperlnteDdeot 

Office of business manager 

Office of supervisor of build- 
ings 

Office of principal of senior 
high school 

Office of principal of Junior 
high school 

Office of principal of eleinan- 
Ur 7 school 

Offloe of attendance officer 

Office of supervisor 

Offloe of school doctor 

Offloe of school nur^ 
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Small cftles 
Large dttes 

Small cities 
Large citiee 

Small cities 
Large cities 

Small and large 

Small and large 

Small and large 

Small and large 

Small and large 

Small and large 

Small and large 

Small and large 

Small antj large 

Small and large 


7. — The per cent of desirable and undesirable locations for offices of the adxnlnlstrmiioo staff In publie 
school systems in dUes of 2,500 to 10,000 population 


The most striking cases of undesirable locations are the offices of 
attendance officers, school doctors, board of education, and clerk of 
the board. The oflBces of attendance officers and school doctors a|e 
located away from school buildings more often than in them. In 
the case of the doctor there may be §pme excuse for having him work 
at his own professional office, where necessary instruments are avail* 
able. A better practice, even here, is to have the doctor spend certain 
hours within the school building, where the children are. There is 
no question but that the propef location of the offices of individuals 
who are responsible for the proper functioning of the- 'schools will 
greatly add to the administrat^e efficient of any school system. 
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